HELLENISM Iff ANCIENT INDIA

most cases therefore, nothing is left of these edifices, palaces
and temples, they being so liable to destruction. (One or two
stray cases of structure in stone are found in some Viharas of
Central India, which can be placed before the 3rd century B.C.)
The first constructions in stone most probably date from the
reign of Asoka. The religious zeal of the Buddhist Emperor
was responsible for the edifices in stone and legend attributed
to him the erection of 84,000 Stupas in a single day.

The Hellenistic sculptures of the region of the North-
western frontier, anciently known as Gandhara, have received
their full share of attention in Europe and have been the subject
of voluminous discussion. The existence of an Indo-Hellenk
School of Sculpture was not recognised generally, until ^870,
when the late Dr. Leitner brought to England a considerable
collection of specimens to which he gave the name of Graeco-
Buddhist But so far back as 1833, Dr. Gerrard had disin-
terred the first known example of a circular relief of Buddha
from the chamber of a ruined Stupa near Kabul. In 1836,
James Prinsep published his account of the so-called Silenus,
discovered by Colonel Stacey at Mathura. During the last
forty years, thousands of Indo-Hellenic sculptures have come
to light while considerable numbers including most of the
choicest specimens, have been catalogued, described and
photographed. A few of the figures mark the gradual
disappearance of the Hellenic tradition and the progressive
Indianisation of the treatment

The country from which comes this wonderful wealth of
semi-foreign sculptures, as has already been described In
general terms, is the North-western frontier. It includes the
modern district of Peshawar, the valley of the Kabul river,
Swat, Buner, and other tribal territories, as well as the western
portion of the Punjab between the Indus and the Jhelum.
The kingdom, of which Peshawar was the capital, having been
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